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A HORSE THAT HAS DONE GOOD WORK ENJOYING A REST AT PINE RIDGE. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


i 


A LEGEND OF CHRISTMAS NIGHT. 


Tis said when day is over, 
And midnight shadows fall, 
On Christmas Eve the cattle 
Kneel humbly in the stall; 
They bow in loving homage 
Before the manger low, 
Because the Blessed Christ-Child 
Was there laid long ago. 


And when the hour of midnight 
Chimes forth from many a bell, 
The glad notes ringing sweetly 
O’er hill, and plain, and fell, 
For one brief hour, ’tis whispered, 
The beast like men can speak, 
That they may join in praising 
The Babe and Mother meek. 


The donkey, scorned, ill-treated, 
Though marked with Holy Sign, 

Kneels down amid the darkness 
To hail the Child Divine; 

For he, like kine and horses, 
Was in that cattle-stall, 

The birthplace of the Saviour— 
The King and Lord of all! 


The sheep upon the hillsides 
Turn eastward, kneeling low, 
In memory of the Angels 
At Bethlehem long ago; 
And shepherds by the sheep-fold 
First heard the wondrous song— 
The earliest Christmas carol, 
Hymned by the heavenly throng. 
—Maud E. Sargent. 


Christmas for Horses. 

The appeal which has been sent out for the last 
five years by the Animal Rescue League for 
help to give Christmas cheer to horses has not 
been a piece of sentiment, or an advertising ad- 
venture. It has been a sincere wish to help 
horses needing our help at a season when every- 
where among human beings there are dinners, 
trees loaded with gifts, and efforts made not to 
let any man, woman or child suffer for want of 
at least one good meal. 

There are stables in Boston (I have visited 
them) where horses stand in their narrow stalls 
from Christmas eve until the next afternoon or 
night, no doubt sometimes until another day, 
without food or water, while the master cele- 
brates his Christmas as he pleases. I shall never 
forget one dark stable I visited Christmas Day 
at noon, where there were forty horses standing 


in narrow stalls, and how eagerly, even raven- 
ously, they ate the four quarts of feed, composed 
of ground up carrots and apples, mixed with 
grain. 

On Christmas eve our agents have been 
through the market district and in other parts 
of the city where horses belonging to pedlers and 
expressmen were kept out late on their work, and 
fed these horses as they stood patiently waiting 
by the curbstone, then when midnight ap- 
proached have carried forty or fifty bags of feed 
to poor stables, and ended Christmas eve where 
it may well be ended—in a stable. 

~ We want to do the same this year. We want 

to carry out as many bags of feed as we can fur- 
nish, at least six hundred, and carry the tanks of 
hot coffee and bags of doughnuts for tired and 
hungry men who may be saved from visiting a 
bar room by this unexpected treat. 

A bag of feed for a horse will cost this year 
more than last year, but we have had already a 
barrel of apples and a basket of carrots promised 
us, sO we ask everyone who has any sympathy 
for the horses that will stand weary and hungry 
while we are feasting, to send something, if it is 
only twenty-five cents, to help us give as many 
of such horses as we can reach on Christmas eve 
and Christmas forenoon one good and satisfying 
meal in memory of Him who was born in a stable. 
The number we can feed depends on the sym- 
pathy and generosity of the public. If more 
money is sent in than we need for the Christmas 
feast we will spend it, as we have done before, in 
the purchase of old horses, many of which are 
being offered for sale at this time of the year. 
Careful investigation into our work for horses is 
welcomed. 


Thoughts for the Holidays. 

The question before us at this holiday season 
is, how much are we going to let this war depress 
us? Nothing cripples us in our every-day life 
and work as much as melancholy. When we 
give ourselves up to sad thoughts we lose vitality; 
we lose strength of body and mind. Peter was 
walking along very comfortably on top of the 
water when suddenly his hope and faith gave out 
and he began to sink. 

There is certainly enough at this time to try 
every one’s faith and courage but is it going to 
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help these troubles if we refuse to talk or think 
of anything but the sorrows or horrors of this 
war? 

Is it not better for us and for the world to go 
right ahead with our usual duties, and with pleas- 
ures—in reason? We would not do right to make 
foolish and expensive gifts, or to give extravagant 
receptions and dinners, but we can set an example 
of how to be cheerful under sad conditions; how 
to make the simple life attractive; how to keep 
up all our good works—the benevolent deeds we 
‘have been doing, and at the same time do our 
share in the work needed for war sufferers. 
There are some people who are working for the 
soldiers and who give in response to the calls 
made for the war sufferers but who do not de- 
prive themselves of anything they have been in 
the habit of having—they take it out of other 
charities they have been helping. This is not 
reasonable or right. This only adds another 
horror to war. Every local charity that is given 
up means just so much more suffering in the 
world.—A. H. 8. 


“This ought ye to have done, but not to leave 
the other wndone.”’ 

There are thousands of men and women whose 
lives have been principally spent in doing their 
own pleasure. The call comes to them now to 
work and to give. If everyone will work, if 
everyone will give his share of money, none of 
our home charities need suffer because of the war. 


Workman of God, oh lose not heart, 
But learn what God is like! 

And in the darkest battle field 
Thou shalt know where to strike. 


Oh, blest is he to whom is given 
The instinct that can tell 
That God is on the field, when He 


Is most invisible. 
—F. W. Faber. 


Our War Work. 

In the early days of the war, now more than 
three years ago, Miss M. C. Codman, one of the 
directors of the League, gave to the president of 
the League a generous gift of wool to be knit 
into garments for the soldiers. As this wool 
was given out without cost it was not difficult 
to find many willing hands to take it, and it 
was soon returned to the League in the form 


of sweaters, scarfs, wristers,—all the useful, 
warm, handmade articles that could not be 
bought in stores, but were so greatly needed. 4 

When the first supply of wool was used up 
this same generous giver provided another 
hundred dollars’ worth and she has kept on with 
this splendid work up to the present time. 

The results have been as follows: There have 
been sent out from The Animal Rescue League, 
51 Carver Street. 


FROM SEPTEMBER 16, 1914 To NovemsBer 20, 
1917. 


560 sleeveless sweaters, 
608 scarfs, 
430 pairs socks, 
160 pairs wristers, 
93 pairs mittens, 
110 helmets, 
121 trench caps, 
46 comfort bags, 
140 surgical sponges, 
90 fracture pillows, 
279 miscellaneous articles, 
magazines, books, games. 


For the horses we have sent out: 
5,140 bandages for wounded horses, 
1,010 wither pads. 


We are indebted to Major James Ashton for 
many bales of unbleached cotton from which 
the bandages have been made. 


When America entered the war and our 
young men were called to go into the camps and 
across the ocean we found that neither the gov- 
ernment nor the Red Cross could provide every 
man promptly with the warm articles they 
needed and some of them would have started 
to cross the ocean without these comforts if we 
had not furnished them just before leaving with 
what they needed. 

As our work became known we got letters 
and messages and sometimes visits from our 
soldier boys asking for a sweater, helmet or 
scarf and these requests were never refused. 
The captains and officers have been seen and 
we have made it a point to be perfectly certain 
the articles asked for were needed and we were 
not duplicating any other work by what we did. 

Some of the letters of thanks received are 
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given below. I give the names and addresses 
with the idea that some one may wish to send 
a Christmas card or little gift to one of our own 
boys who may be just as homesick and forlorn 
in a camp here as those soldiers are who have 
gone across and are more actively engaged in 
war. 

Some of the boys in Camp Devens are many 
miles from their homes and are most thankful 
for any kind attention.—A. H. S. 


303d Fimnup ARTILLERY, CAMP DEVENS. 

We issued the helmets and sweaters to the 
men tonight. You should have heard them yell 
when the helmets were given out. They are 
the only ones on the Battery. I am sending 
you the cards of the men to whom the helmets 
were given. I want to thank you again for them 
and believe me they are appreciated. Ii you 
,have any more I would be more than glad to 
help you in finding men to give them to.— 
Sincerely, WALTER 8S. SANDS. 


SUPPLY TRAIN, Co. 3, 
Camp Drvens, Oct.. 25. 
We have just had a visit from Miss Ramsdell 


and it was like having a visit from St. Nick at | 


Christmas, as we received many useful presents. 
All the boys wish to send you, her, and all the 
kind ladies of your organization our hearty 
thanks for remembering us all. Our Lieuten- 
ant Butler met Miss Ramsdell and he had the 
boys file out and receive the gifts. Mr. Butler 
I think is the best Lieutenant in the camp, and 
I think the Animal Rescue League is the best 
organization in Boston.—Yours with thanks, 
Harry DONNELLY. 


Camp Drvens, AYER, Mass. 
Just a line to thank you for that sweater I 
received today and anything like that is surely 
appreciated by us boys.—JamuEs HK. LEr. 


Co. F, SIGNAL CORP, 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, BURLINGTON, VT. 

Your sweater just received and wish to thank 
you for it, also for your thoughtfulness towards 
us all. We will undoubtedly remain here for 
an indefinite period and the winter is starting 
to set in now, so the sweater will come in mighty 
handy. I wish to thank you once again for 


your kindness. I remain.—Respectfully, ALFRED 
N. Foxcrort, 


SIGNAL Corps ScHOOL OF INSTRUCTION, 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, BURLINGTON, 
Nov. L19te 
Received your package with helmets, wristers, 
and scarfs yesterday through my friend Mr. 
Robert Hines, and wish to thank you very much 
for myself and the fellows that I gave them to. 
Also the ladies who knitted them. Since we 
have been here every one has been very good to 


us, and the many things that have been done: — 


for our comfort and happiness will not be for- 
gotten by us in the days to come. 

The Depot Company to which I am attached 
is at present taking an intensified course in all 
branches of signal work, and when this is com- 
pleted, probably about the first of next March, 
we will be split up and assigned to Field Battal- 
ions, many of the men being transferred as 
non-commissioned officers. Thanking you once 
more for your kindness, I am.—Yours sincerely, 
Private M. Karu WEIS. | 


Camp Drvens, AYER, Mass., 
Oct. 31, 1917. 

Mrs. Gerald H. Sircom of your League distrib- 
uted thirty sweaters to the men of Co. 3, Supply 
Train last Friday, and also left a victrola, a gen- 
erous number of books and magazines for the 
company, on behalf of the League. The men 
appreciated this, you may be sure, and the en- 
closed paper at least bears testimony to it. I 
wish to add my personal thanks to those of the 
men for our generous fare at your hands. With 
all good wishes, I am.—Sincerely yours, Linur. 
S. B. Burter, Commander Co. 3. 

We, the undersigned, members of Truck Co. 
3, Supply Train, 76th Division National Army, 
Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass., are grateful to the 
Animal Rescue League, and to the kindness of 
Mrs. Sircom for sweaters, socks, victrola and 
books and for the liberal and patriotic spirit 
which prompted the gifts. 

Then follow thirty-three names, which we have 
not space to give here. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, Oct. 24. 
Have just received your sweater that you sent 
and was mighty glad to get one. I suppose you 
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know about the weather in Vermont striking 
down to 20 and 25 below, therefore, I thank you 
very much for being thoughtful to me, and hope 
that you will keep up this work for the benefit 
of the boys that leave their homes to fight for 
their country.—Respectfully yours, SAMUEL 
SHOLK. 


Gon. 2ist RuctT, Eners.. (LR), 
Camp GRANT, RocKFoRD, I11., 
Nov. 21, 1917. 
Mrs. Hunrtrineron Smits, 

Dear Mapam: I am today in receipt of a 
package marked as coming from the Animal 
Rescue League, of knitted woolen articles for 
the men of our Company. Both this package 
and the one previously received were most wel- 
come and appreciated. The weather in [lli- 
nois is beginning to turn cold, and a great many 
of our men experience considerable inconvenience 
from the cold, especially those from the Southern 
States, owing to the lack of woolen equipment. 
With the help of your gifts, several men will now 
be able to perform much more serviceable work, 
and I hope you appreciate what direct service 
you and your friends of the League are doing 
for our country and our Allies by helping us in 
this way. ) ) 

Trusting that I may some time have the 
pleasure of meeting you and thanking you in 
person for your kindness,’ I am.—Very truly 
yours, A. D. CHAaNnpuER, JR., Ist Lieut. Engi- 
neers, U:S. R. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 

I received one of the sweaters which you 
were so kind to contribute to us boys, and 
ean hardly express my appreciation for same. 
It will come in very handy as it is quite a job 
for us boys to keep warm up here in such a cold 
country. Again thanking you and _ assuring 
you that your kindness is appreciated, I remain. 
—Sincerely yours, Prvt. GEoRGE BUCHANAN. 


Camp DEVENS. 

I wish to thank you very much for the gray 
sweater. I certainly appreciate it very much 
and no doubt the other fortunate boys who 
received them do also. Wishing you and your 
co-operators the best of luck in your wonderful 
work, I remain.—Sincerely yours, Davip L. 
KEEFE. 


A Group oF FRIENDS. 


STORIES FOR OLD 
AND YOUNG 


Sb 


A Change of Heart. 

Myra Preston stole out of the house and closed 
the door softly. Chum was close behind her. 
She held up her finger and shook it at him warning 
him to be very quiet and he understood just as 
well as if she had spoken to him and told’ him 
that he must not bark. Myra’s mother, after 
hours of suffering, had at last fallen asleep, and 
unless she could sleep for an hour or two the 
terrible pain in her head would return. 

. It was a bright sunny day in the early part of 
December; Myra had been shut up in the house 
all day and now while her mother was sleeping 
she wanted to sit on the door steps in the fresh 
air and think. She had a very serious question 
to decide, too serious for a young girl of fourteen 
to settle for herself, but these were sad days 
when boys had to be men, and girls hardly out 
of their childhood had to be little women, and 
try to do a woman’s work. When her brother 
whom she loved so dearly started off for the 
cruel war he said to her, ‘‘ You will have to be 
the man of the family now, little sister, and 
Chum, my good old Chum, will help you take 
care of the poor little mother and the twins until 
I come back.”’ 

Mrs. Preston had been very brave as she bade 
her only son goodbye, ‘‘It is right that you should 
go and fight for your country.. Your father 
would want you to go if he were living,’ she 
sald, but when the khaki-clad form disappeared 
down the road she went to her room, and closed 
her door. 
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Then Myra had to try to comfort her ten- 
year-old sisters who were crying and sobbing, 
and hold back Chum who was throwing himself 
against the door in a vain attempt to open it 
and follow his beloved master. So she took up 
her burden and she had carried it bravely for 
the six months since her brother left her, but 
now a new trouble threatened them, and she 
was trying to puzzle out how to meet it. 

It began in this way. Myra was coming 
home one day with Chum who was running be- 
fore her. She had been out on errands and was 
hurrying back to her mother. As she reached 
the house Chum made a rush up the front steps 
and just then the door opened and an old man 
with a cane in his hand started to go down the 
steps. Chum, in his haste, ran against the man 
and knocked the cane out of his hand, and nearly 
threw him down, but he saved himself by catch- 
ing hold of the bannister. 

Before Myra could apologize or say even a 
word he flew into a rage. ‘‘What do you mean 
by bringing that big dog into the house. The 
house is no place for him. He should be kept 
outdoors. I give you warning you can’t stay 
in this house if you’re going to keep that dog 
here. I won’t have him.” 

“We've always kept him here,’ answered 
Myra, ready to cry with fright. ‘We haven’t 
any other place to keep him.” 

“Have him killed, then,” said the old man, 
his face flushed with anger. 

“Killed! Have Chum Killed? Why he’s 
my brother’s dog, and my brother loves him.” 

“Tell your brother to take him out of this 
house, then, or I’ll know the reason why.” 

‘““My brother has gone to the war and he left 
Chum and me to take care of mother. Perhaps 
he’ll never come back—We couldn’t part with 
Chum”’—then Myra burst into tears and ran 
into the house. 

Chum had gone in before her and she threw 
her arms around his neck. ‘That cross man 
shan’t take you from us. We'll move first! 
Mother,” she said lifting her head from the 
dog’s neck, ‘‘I’d like to know what right that 
man had to say we can’t stay here with Chum? 
We have been here five years; ever since Chum 
was a puppy; and that man has only been here a 


few weeks. I guess Mr. Alden, the agent, will 
tell him to go, for he always has loved Chum.”’ 

“My. dear child, Mr. Alden can’t tell him to 
go for he has bought this house,” answered Mrs. 
Preston sadly. ‘Mr. Alden told me this morn- 
ing that he was afraid he would have to raise our 
rent, and now that your brother has gone we 
miss the good wages he got. He can’t help us 
as much as he did, and my income is too small 
for us to pay any higher rent.”’ | 

‘““Can’t I go to work, Mother?” 

“T was hoping you could finish your year at 
school, but I don’t know. These are very sad 
times and we must see what we can do about 
finding a cheaper rent but it will be very hard to 
leave here.”’ 

So this was why Myra was sitting on the steps 
looking so sad. She was wondering if they ever 
could find another home as pleasant as this had 
been. She knew her mother had been looking 
for a place where they could be comfortable 
together, Chum and all, and had looked in vain. 
Christmas day was close at hand, and there was 
no chance of a happy Christmas this year, no 
brother to make them merry; no brother to buy 
their little gifts and put up a tree for them; no 
money to spend to get anything for the twins,— 
she did not mind about herself—and perhaps 
that cross landlord would make them carry 
Chum off somewhere before Christmas came. 

But Myra did not allow herself to sit there 
worrying about her troubles long. Her mother 
might wake and want a cup of tea; the twins 
would be coming home from school and she must’ 
get supper for them; so she dried her tears, called 
Chum, who was running about trying to coax 
her to take him out on the common, and went 
into the house. 

Mr. Sexton, the new landlord of the pleasant 
two-family house where Mrs. Preston was living, 
was not a happy man. He had money enough 
but money does not always bring happiness. 
His father and mother had worked hard them- 
selves and made him work hard when he was a 
boy. He had never been given a chance to 
play with other children, and as he had no 
brothers or sisters his life had been very lonely. 
He had naturally an affectionate disposition 
but his parents were too busy to show him 
any special attention, and he often felt as if no 
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one really cared for him. He had tried to 
make friends with other boys but they had 
been rough, and he hated rough, ill-mannered 
boys. He lived a lonely life, and lived in his 


work which had finally brought him so much | 


money that he had no need to work any 
longer, and thought he would find some quiet 
rooms in the city near the library and his favor- 
ite restaurant, and try to get a little comfort out 
of books and newspapers. 

One day he walked past the house where Mrs. 
Preston was living. The sun shone brightly on 
the front and side of the house. It was near a 
pleasant little common where there was a pond 
and trees, and evergreen shrubs and vines. ‘‘I 
think I would like to live there”’ he said to him- 
self, and in less than two weeks he had paid a good 
sum and made the house his own. The agent 
told him that the upper rooms had just been 
vacated and a very nice family had lived for 
five years on the lower fioor, so he asked no more 
questions, but with one man servant, nearly as 
old as he was, he took possession of his new home. 

After his fit of anger with Myra and Chum he 
told the agent to raise the rent, and to get that 
dog out, and tried to forget about it, but a 
week had passed and he thought of it every day. 
When he sat alone in his room he seemed to see 
the tearful eyes of the child, for she was only a 
child to him, and to hear her surprised, shocked 
voice as she exclaimed, “Kill Chum? Why 
Chum is my brother’s dog and he loves him!”’ 

It was only a week before Christmas. Mrs. 
Preston was not obliged to move before the first 
of January. Mr. Sexton had hardly heard a 
sound from the rooms below. Sitting at the 
window he had seen the dog running in and out 
with the children, and once the dog started to 
bark, then he saw Myra seize his collar and put 
her small hand over his mouth, and hurry him 
away, and it make him feel uncomfortable. 
“What a miserable old kill-joy I am,’ he thought 
to himself, ‘‘ No wonder I haven’t any friends.”’ 

One day he happened to go down the back 
stairs and he saw Peter, his man, patting the 
dog and giving him a bone in the back yard. 
Peter looked very sheepish when he saw Mr. 
Sexton coming out the door. ‘‘He ain’t a bad 
dog,” he said, and Mr. Sexton made no reply. 

It always made Mr. Sexton feel more sad and 


lonely than ever when the holiday season came, 
and he saw the eager happy faces of men and 
women and children hurrying to and fro with 
packages in their hands. The day before Christ- 
mas was a beautiful day, so warm and sunny 
that Mr. Sexton took his cane and went out on 
the common to a quiet seat behind some ever- 
greens. As he sat there his memory went back 
to the long ago when he was a boy. His father 
never noticed Christmas. His mother once 
gave him some handkerchiefs, but he could not 
remember ever having a ‘Merry Christmas” 
like other children. He had just one happy 
memory—happy and then sad—and it was con- 
nected with a dog. One day a half-starved, 
homeless or lost dog followed him home. The 
dog thrust his cold nose into the boy’s hand and 
looked up into his face with pleading eyes. The 
boy knew as well as if the dog had spoken that 
he was begging him to take care of him, and. 
his heart answered,—‘“‘I will.” It was Christ- 
mas day, and when he went into the kitchen 
where his mother was busy getting supper he 
went with the determination that he would beg 
his mother to let him keep the dog for a Christ- 
mas gift. 

At first his mother told him to turn the dog 
out, then he cried out bitterly,—‘‘I never have 
anything! All the other boys and girls have 
presents that their fathers and mothers buy 
them, and you won’t even let me keep this dog. 
I’ve always wanted a dog, and I would love him 
and take care of him, and do errands to earn 
money to buy his food.”’ 

He remembered how he stood in the kitchen, 
the tears running down his cheeks, and how the 
dog, seeming to understand that he was unhappy, 
pushed his head again into his hand and pressed 
against him lovingly. 

His mother looked at them as they stood there, 
two unhappy young creatures, and it must have 
been that her heart was moved to pity, for she 
said, ‘“There is a plate of scraps in the closet 
you can give him. Feed him out in the shed, 
and if he is going to sleep in the house you must 
wash him clean.” 

That was enough. The boy and dog moved 
quickly across the kitchen, secured the plate of 
scraps and disappeared. Out in the shed a 
hungry dog was soon eagerly devouring the scraps, 
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and a happy boy was sitting on a log of wood 
watching him. That was the happiest Christ- 
mas he had ever known. He had something of 
his own, something to love, and that loved him, 
but, alas, this one bright spot in his young life 
was soon over and gone, for the dog, doubtless 
worn out with neglect and no longer young, 
lived a little less than one year, then died very 
suddenly one day in his young master’s arms. 

Sitting there on the common Mr. Sexton 
closed his eyes and felt again the passion of 
erief that came over him that evening when his 
only companion he had spent so many happy 
hours with, passed away from him forever. And 
then he seemed to hear a young voice crying, 
“Kall Chum? Why my brother loves him!”’ 

Mr. Sexton was lost to all that was passing. 
He remembered the touch of his dear old dog’s 
head against his knee. He longed for it again 
to comfort him in his loneliness, and as he was 
thinking of his dear lost companion he suddenly 
felt a warm head on his knee, and a cold nose 
thrust into his hand. Something was pushing 
against him. Had his dog come back to him in 
a dream? Surely he was not asleep—he was 
awake. He opened his eyes and there standing 
by his knee pressing his head against his hand 
was a dog. 

Mr. Sexton was too startled to speak or to 
move but, without thinking, he lifted his hand 
and laid it gently on the dog’s head. The dog 
wagged his bushy tail. He seemed actually to 
smile, then he picked up a ball in his mouth and 
offered it to Mr. Sexton. As he did this a young 
girl came running towards him crying, ‘Chum, 
Chum, Come away. Naughty dog!” But 
Chum did not obey. Wagging his tail and 
thrusting the ball at Mr. Sexton’s hand he 
waited, until the young girl reached him, and 
seized him by the collar. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry! You see my brother used 
to throw the ball for him, and he is trying to 
make you play with him. He never went to a 
stranger that way before. I can’t think what 
could make him go and bother you. Come away, 
Chum, quick. Mind!”’ 

But just then Mr. Sexton did a surprising 
thing. With a grim smile he took the ball out 
of the dog’s mouth and threw it quite a distance 
without saying a word. Chum flew after the 


ball. Myra stood still with flushed and worried 
face not knowing what to do or say. Chum 
ran back with the ball and again pushed it 
against Mr. Sexton’s knee, and again the old 
man threw it and watched with evident interest 
the dog’s chase. At length he spoke. 

“T s’pose he thinks I’ve got nothing better to 
do than play ball with him,” he said. 

“T’ll take him home, sir, right away,’ said 


Myra. 
“What’s your hurry? The dog don’t bother 
me any. I had a dog once myself that used to 


play ball,’’ Mr. Sexton said. 

‘“What became of him?’’ Myra asked. 7 

“He died,’’ Mr. Sexton answered shortly. 

‘‘Oh dear, I’m so sorry!”’ said Myra. “You 
must have missed him so. But I don’t think 
anybody likes dogs now. Mother has tried and 
tried to find a place where we can live and. keep 
Chum but the only place we can find is in such 
a bad neighborhood we hate to take it. If you 
could let us stay another week or two perhaps 
we could find a place in the country. We can’t 
give up Chum, you know.” 

‘Who wants you to give up Chum?” asked 
the old man, crossly. | 

“You said—you know’’—began Myra, stam- 
mering.a little. 

‘No matter what I said. I was out of sorts 
that day and the dog came near knocking me 
down; but he’s a good enough dog. I dare say 
I could get fond of him but I don’t want to, 
for something would be sure to happen to him 
ifs ledicy | 

“Do you mean we can stay, and keep Chum?” 
asked Myra joyfully. “Oh, what a happy 
Christmas we will have, no matter if we don’t 
have any money for presents. And I can get 
work after Christmas in the factory and earn 
enough to pay the increase in the rent.” 

““Who said anything about an increase in the 
rent?” asked Mr. Sexton sharply. 

‘Mr. Alden said—”’ 

‘““No matter what he said. It was a mistake. 
What I mean to say is that the rent is to be a 
little less because my man and I tramp over the 
stairs so much,”’ answered Mr. Sexton. 

“Oh, oh, isn’t that splendid!’ said Myra, 
actually dancing up and down. ‘Then we can 
stay and keep brother’s room all ready for him, 
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and we’ll be as happy as we can be with brother 
away to the war. Won’t you please come home 
with me now and tell mother? She’s been so 
worried for fear we would have to leave before 
any letter came from my brother.” 


A half hour. later, Peter, looking for Mr. 
Sexton, was greatly surprised to see through 
the door opening into the front hall his unsocial 
employer sitting in a very comfortable easy 
chair, a small table set beside rt on which was a 
cup of steaming hot tea and a plate of ginger- 
bread cakes. He was looking. very cheerfully 
at Mrs. Preston who sat opposite him busily 
knitting for the soldiers, while Myra and the 
twins were sitting at another small table in the 
corner stringing some black and white buttons 
on a strong thread to help furnish a comfort bag 
they were getting up to send to a friend of 
their brother who had just enlisted. Chum was 
lying at Mr. Sexton’s feet, his head resting on 
one of Mr. Sexton’s shiny boots. 

“What a great liking that dog has taken to 
you,” said Mrs. Preston, ‘‘I never knew him to 
take to a stranger before.”’ 

Mr. Sexton, being very careful not to move his 
foot, replied, ‘““Dogs soon find out who likes 
them.”’ 

Chum opened one eye and looked at Myra and 
winked, and all at once it came into Myra’s 
head that Chum had understood all along their 
trouble, and had taken this way of helping them 
out of it. 

So Mrs. Preston did not move, and Mr. Sexton 
and Peter took their Christmas dinner down- 
stairs. When, after a cheerful evening, the 
two old men went up to their rooms, each bore 
in his hands a box tied up with ribbons. © Laying 
his box on the table Mr. Sexton said as he took 
out of it a pretty china dish of home-made 
molasses peppermint drops and a glass of jelly, 
“This is the first Christmas present I ever had 
given me, and I wouldn’t have had this if it 
hadn’t been for a dog.” 

“Tt’s just as I told you, sir,”’ said Peter, open- 
ing his own box of candy, and unwrapping 
another flat bundle which proved to be a ginger- 
bread dog. ‘‘He ain’t a bad dog—lI’ve seen 
worse, and as for the rest of ’em, you’d have to 
go a long way to find a better family. That 


was a fine letter they read us from the soldier 
boy. Don’t you think it would cheer him up 
a bit if you wrote to him yourself and told him 
you would keep an eye on the family till he gets 
back andsee that they don’t want for anything?” 

“Good idea, Peter. I?ll do it, and I pray 
God he will come back safe and sound.” 

‘‘Amen to that,’’ said Peter. 

ANNA HARRIS SMITH. 


CaMpP DEVENS. 
I received your sweater and thank you very 
much for it. I was sorry I was not there to 


receive it and again I thank you very much.— 
Sincerely yours, ANDREW W. GANETT. 


w« |IBUNGALOW NOTES| 


PINE RipGcE, November 18.—We have spent 
three weeks of the last month away from the 
bungalow. When we went away the foliage 


was still beautiful in color. The leaves were 
only beginning to fall, yet there were carpets 
of gold under some of the trees. Now most of 
the trees are bare. 

Today we took a walk across the field, down 
through the little cemetery, out the gate into 
Jenny’s Lane, then through a woodland path 
to the river. The water was smooth as glass. 
The trees and tall dry grasses were so clearly 
reflected in it that the reflection was as distinct 
as the real. Nota bird:was to be seen anywhere. 
We only heard a crow cawing in the distance. 
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Davie Lindsay found so many new and de- 
lightful scents on the way that our progress was 
slow. We had slipped away without the other 
dogs as the water was too cold for them to go 
in swimming, which Basil and Fido are sure to 
do if they get in sight of the river. 

As we came back we saw the horses spread 
about in the different paddocks enjoying the 
sunshine. The donkeys and Prince the poney 
came up to the fence to greet us, and I am sure 
were disappointed in not getting a lump of 
sugar; but the days for giving them this treat 
are over. If I had a barrel of carrots or apples 
for them I might console them, but all these 
comforts, once so easily come by, are luxuries 
now, and the most I can hope for is to give the 
Pine Ridge horses and donkey a few carrots 
and perhaps a taste of apples, for a Christmas 
treat. 

Does it seem absurd to want to give these, 
our useful, faithful fourfooted companions, a 
Christmas treat? Then it is absurd to give a 
Christmas treat to the men in our prisons and 
refo1matories. Surely they are not more deserv- 
ing or more appreciative than these, our four- 
footed friends. 

It seems lonesome around the bungalow with- 
out any birds. I have seen once or twice a bird 
fly down on the cedar tree over the bird table 
evidently looking to see if anything good was 
to be had there, then, finding the table empty, he 
quickly flew away. Chicken feed such as we 
used to buy last year for about $2.40 a bag (a 
bag contains one hundred pounds) now cost $4.60. 
Why corn should have increased so in price 
when farmers everywhere raised great fields of 
corn is a puzzle. I cannot help thinking there 
is corn enough, but it is held back by speculators. 

This great increase in the cost of all the kinds 
of grain is causing farmers to kill their hens, and 
and men who are earning only a moderate living 
to starve their horses and stint their cattle as 
much as they dare to. To my mind the men 
who hoard the necessities of life in order to get 
high prices are the worst kind of thieves and 
robbers. 

The horses, dogs and hens at Pine Ridge will 
be well taken care of as long as we keep them. 
If the time comes when we cannot give them the 
food they need they will be passed gently out of 


this world. And the birds? What am I going 
to do as the weather grows colder and the wood- 
peckers, chickadees, juncos, sparrows and nut- 
hatches come begging round my door? We 
will save every crumb we can and try to get 
more. Certainly we cannot turn them away 
hungry from the bungalow where they have been 
coming year after year with glad confidence 
that a breakfast and supper will be waiting for 
them. | 

My Neighborhood Club has been neglected 
this fall. Absence from home, then a rush of 
work, has preyented me from calling the boys 
together, but before another month I hope to 
have a happy reunion and hear what has been 
done by my young friends in the way of kind 
deeds. As I pass the schoolhouse every morn- 
ing we go a little slowly to give me a chance to 
wave a hand of greeting to the children just 
assembling in the school yard. I am glad to 
say I have not heard one story this year of birds 
or animals stoned or nests stolen by any of the 
boys I know,—and this has made me happy. 

I heard a story of boys in a neighboring town 
who have been stoning and killing pigeons, and 
I urged the woman who saw this done to try to 
reach the boys by means of humane stories. If 
school-teachers would take only a few minutes 
each day to say a word on kindness I am sure 
we should hear much less about cruel deeds of 
boys. Instead of this, boys are encouraged to 
kill—laill rats, kill English Sparrows, kill cats, 
even, without a thought of the great injury that 
this inevitably does to a boy’s character, harden- 
ing his heart and fitting him for worse crimes. 


Christmas is almost here. It cannot be a 
merry Christmas this year to any thinking per- 
son, but we do not want to cloud the happiness 
of the children by our own sad _ reflections, 
neither do we think it wrong for ourselves to 
be as cheerful and hopeful and happy as we can. 
So to the friends who read these rambling 
Bungalow Notes and who sometimes write me 
a kind and encouraging word about them, I 
send sincere good wishes for a cheerful Christ- 
mas, made more cheerful by the remembrance 
of some kind Christmas gift that has carried 
with it good cheer where it was needed. 

The year 1917 will soon be gone. It has been 
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a year of sadness and of mourning to thousands 
of men and women. It has been a year in 
which great sacrifices have been made and much 
earnest, unselfish work been done. Probably 
there has never been a year in which so much 
money has been cheerfully given to help sul- 
fering humanity. But sad as the year has been 
there is always a feeling of regret over days that 
have gone. Some of us have parted with friends 
‘we loved, and we must begin the new year 
bereft of a part of our life that cannot be re- 
stored but, as James Freeman Clarke said in one 
of his comforting sermons,— 

“There is no necessary sadness in last times. 
The sun which sets on our horizon 1s rising on a 
Western world. Every setting sun is also a 
rising sun. Every end is also a beginning. 
Every death is the beginning of another life. 
If, then, we look backward on past opportuni- 
ties it is that we may look forward on new duties. 
eet Time goes, but eternity comes: the 
human goes, the divine comes. The world 
passes away and the fashion of it; but Heaven 
comes—the heaven of a better faith, loftier 
hope, more generous love, making all things 
new and fair.” 

Let us never be discouraged. ‘God’s in 
His Heaven”’ and if it isn’t all right just now in 
the world be sure it will be. 

‘‘All before us lies the way 
Give the past unto the wind; 


All before us is the day 
Night and darkness are behind.”’ 


So I will venture to wish for you and for us 
all not only a hopefu!, cheerful, Christmas, but 
a Happy New Year in which we shall see the 
triumph of right over wrong, and this war so 
discouraging to all who believed the world had 
advanced beyond such scenes of cruelty and 
barbarism, shall seem to us like a nightmare 
from which we have awakened to find the night 
has passed and the sun is high in the heavens.— 
aH: S. 


CAMP DEVENS. 


I wish to thank you for the sweater received 
today as I know it will make me more comfort- 
able. We soldier boys appreciate everything 
that is done for us.—Prvt. A. LIEBERSTEIN. 


ANIMAL Rescue LEacuE FREE Cuiinic.—‘Doctor, CAN 
You Cure My Doe?” 


LEAGUE NEWS ise 


AND NOTES 


During the month of November the League 
received and humanely cared for 1,608 cats, 331 
dogs, 86 horses and 16 birds and small animals. 


Six horses that have been enjoying a vacation 
at Pine Ridge have gone back to work. Ten 
horses, one pony and four donkeys remain in 
our Home of Rest. 


Our agent, whose entire time is employed in 
looking up cases of horses that are ill treated or 
unfit for work, reports many cases of underfeed- 
ing which are owing to the high cost of hay and 
grain. He finds a much larger number of old 
horses offered for sale and is purchasing as many 
as our Horse Rescue Fund will admit, paying 
five and seven dollars for horses that pedlars 
and farmers cannot keep through the winter. 
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One of the most humane acts a humane society 
can do is to see that horses, dogs and cats, when 
owners no longer want to keep them, are hu- 
manely put to death. By this means they can 
save an immense amount of suffering. 


Some of the horses our agent purchased during 
the last month were very pitiful cases; for 
example: A pedlar’s horse from Somerville, 
eighteen years old, with two large shoe boils 
discharging. This was formerly a polo pony 
belonging to a wealthy man. A black horse 
belonging to a contractor, only six years old, 
painfully lame, the affected leg being very much 
withered. A brown horse that had been injured 
in his back in some way that caused him at times 
to stagger and even to fall down. He was on a 
farm in Lexington but was offered: for sale and 
our agent, hearing of the case, bought him for 
five dollars. 

A butcher in Holliston had a very lame horse 
that was complained of. Our agent paid three 
dollars and put him out of his misery at once. 

A horse was found, by our agent, in a sales 
stable that had been sent there from a livery 
stable in Waltham. This horse was so stiff he 
had to be helped on his feet and at times he 
would fall down. He was purchased for five 
dollars. 

A gray horse used on an ice cart in Lynn had 
a bad sore on his leg which was chronic but 
growing worse and more painful. Our agent 
paid seven dollars for him. 

A junk pedlar in East Boston had a bay mare 
that he said he bought five months ago for 
forty dollars. The mare had a sore back and 
both front feet were diseased. The man was-an 
ignorant foreigner and had been cheated when 
he purchased the horse. Our agent paid him 
five dollars and had the horse destroyed at once. 

A mare was found in a sales stable that had 
been sent in from Lawrence, the owner conceal- 
ing the fact that she was extremely nervous and 
a dangerous kicker. She had evidently been 
very much abused. She kicked the hostler at 
the sales stable so badly that our agent was able 
to purchase her for eight dollars. She was blind 
in one eye where she had apparently been struck. 
She was at once put beyond the chance of any 
more abuse. 


The Annual Fair was held December 3 and 4 
at the usual place—the ball room of the Copley 
Plaza Hotel. There were fourteen tables, and 
many pretty and useful articles were sold. It is 
too early to give the results of the sale but con- 
sidering the many calls made upon the public 
at this time, the League has every reason to be 
very grateful to its friends for all they have done 
to help make another successful fair. We have 
tried to send a note of thanks to all who con- 
tributed articles for the fair but if by any mis- 
chance we have omitted to send such an acknowl- 
edgment, we hope the omission will be pardoned 
as the rush.of work has been great. 


Tuis League Doc Has Bren PLACED IN A Goop 
Home. 


A Question of Mercy. 

The report that the Red Cross has devoted 
$100,000 to the establishment of a medical re- — 
search laboratory in France has aroused a good 
deal of criticism. Many inquiries have been 
sent to the president of the Animal Rescue 
League asking if the report is true and if experi- 
mentation on animals will be included in the 
Red Cross medical research laboratory. 
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Being in Washington recently I went to the 
Red Cross headquarters and saw Dr. N. O. 
Pearce, one of the heads of the medical depart- 
ment of the Red Cross. In reply to my question 
if animals were to be experimented on in the Red 
Cross research laboratory, Dr. Pearce replied 
to the effect that such research work could not 
be carried on without animals. On my sugges- 
tion that it would be a pity to have the Red 
Cross dogs now working on the field of battle 
to rescue ‘wounded soldiers end their useful 
lives in the laboratory, he replied that he thought 
monkeys and guinea pigs would be principally 
used. He laid stress on the fact that 1t would be 
“refined” research work, but I could not clearly 
understand what this qualification of ‘‘refined”’ 
vivisection meant. Dr. Pearce said that he con- 
sidered this work necessary in order to enable 
them to treat patients with the highest scientific 
knowledge. 

I suggested that doubtless many of the Red 
Cross members would object to having money 
which they supposed was to be spent only in 
deeds of kindness and mercy diverted from its 
purpose, and it seemed a mistake to say the 
least, for the Red Cross, with all its many ways 
of usefulness, to step aside, as it were, into a 
field which is certainly debatable: ground, not 
only with laymen but with doctors themselves. 
Dr. Pearce was firm in his belief that this de- 
parture was justified, and a good movement on 
the part of the Red Cross, but many people, 
even those who believe that experimentation on 
animals is justifiable in research work, are express- 
ing themselves as utterly opposed to the Red 
Cross policy on this matter. 


WEST SOMERVILLE, Oct. 5, 1917. 

DEAR Mrs. Smiru: I must write and tell you 
that my aunt took me to the Brockton Fair. 
We thought the animals were lovely but the 
pigeons were in such small cages that it hurt us 
- to look at them. There were many rabbits but 
I don’t think there were any as tame as mine... [| 
wish you would please tell people through your 
paper that they should not throw strings and 
yarn on the ground, because we have seen many 
birds with their legs tangled up in strings... I 
hope you and your animals are all well—With 
love, HerBERT ROBERTSON. 


The American Red Star Animal Relief is 
organized in many cities and towns. Is your 
town organized and are you on the honorable list 
of members? The national headquarters are in 
Albany, N. Y. Headquarters of the Boston 
Branch are at 51 Carver Street, Mrs. Hunting- 
ton Smith, chairman of the committee. 


Hypr Park, Mass., 
November 19, 1917. 
ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE, 
51 CARVER STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 

As I am a cat and dog lover I think that this 
talk about killing off the pets of the country is a 
cruel idea. I have had a pet cat at home for 
eleven years that has not yet spread any disease 
and there are eight of us in family and none of 
us have been sick yet from our pet cat. He 
does not eat enough to bother with; all that he 


eats is what is left from the table such as potatoes, 


meat scraps etc. The man that started all this 
talk ought to be taken care of as he doesn’t 
know much about pets. I know that I shall 
never kill my pet cat for anybody. My cat I 
got from you people eleven years ago the 16th 
of this month.—FRanxk EH. MINot. 


West NEwron. 
Two years ago last September I obtained a 


male angora cat from you. He has been a great 
comfort and pet to me. I am enclosing his pic- 
ture thinking you might be interested. 
Sincerely, 
BAL: Be 
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“TI SAW A SHIP A-SAILING, 
A-SAILING OVER THE SEA, 
AND, OH, IT WAS ALL LADEN 
WITH PRETTY THINGS FOR THEE.” 


Whenever the Christmas ship comes to port, though the “‘confits in the cabin” 
are eagerly seized upon it is the books that are remembered longest and most 
gratefully, for the happiest hours of childhood are those spent in the land of books. 


THE CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN . 


provide an unusual opportunity to secure for the children’s bookshelf the greatest 
and best of the world’s literature at moderate prices. Two or three classics may 
be had in attractive binding, for the price that must be paid for one mediocre 
modern volume. | 
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In asking you definitely to say ‘‘SPRATT’S’”’ 
when pune Dog, Poultry, or Cage Bird Foods, 
: we are asking you to accept our guarantee of the 
Active and Alert When Fed On dependability, purity and excellence of all our 


= - ; roductions. 
Old Grist Mill Dog Br ead : Nol areNeted Food is of our manufacture 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF unless coupled with our name and trademark—X. 


All Food—No Waste. Ask the man 
with the valuable dog— He Knows 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston SP RATT’S P ATENT LTD., Newark, N. \F 


Write for samples and send stamp for Catalogue. 
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The 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. 
at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Columbus, O., Toronto and Montreal, 


Canada, and elsewhere. 


For full particulars address 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
Boston, Mass. 


51 Carver Street 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


FREE CLINIC 
for 


ALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Office Hours: 
11 A. M. to 6 P. M. Daily 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Telephone 
Beach 244 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 
OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Volumes 12 and 13 


We have now on hand a number of bound volumes of Our 
Fourfooted Friends which we will sell at $1.50 each, about the 
actual cost of paper and binding. On mail orders add 12 
cents for postage. 


Those interested in humane education will find these bound 
volumes of great value. 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
51 Carver Street, BOSTON 


Fifty-Eighth Year 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street, Adjoining Dudley Street Elevated Station 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. City and Out of Town 


Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


Automatic Electric Cage 


Installations 


THE BOSTON ECHO CATTERY 


HOME OF THE PERSIAN, ANGORA AND 
SHORT HAIRED CATS AND KITTENS 


Beautiful thoroughbreds for breeding 
Ded iotcen weanGmlOlmene (sau Oise 


Telephone Brighton 1308 M 


Pussywillow House 


The ideal vacation home for pet dogs and cats, situated 
on hill just outside of READING, MASS. Forty-five 
minutes by automobile, 22 minutes by express trains from 
Boston. The limited number of “guests” will be received 
at North Station, Boston or Reading depot, if desired. 
MISS M. P. FROST. Telephone Stoneham 164-W. 


PERSIAN KITTENS A SPECIALTY 


LEXINGTON CATTERY 


Board for Cats and Small Dogs with Home 
Care and Petting 


MISS M. E. PLUMER 
377 Massachusetts Avenue - - LEXINGTON 
Tel. 564 W Lexington, Mass. 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Muss., under the management of the 
Animal Rescue League. 
individual lots is from $10 up, according to location. 


The charge for privilege of burial in 


Cremation 


The League now has a crematory where small animals can 
be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried at 
Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $5. 

Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made at 
the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver St., 


Boston. Tel. Beach 244, 


Our Fourfooted Friends 


The Animal Rescue League 


Organized February 9, 1899 


Incorporated March 13, 1899 


A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any other humane society in Massachusetts. 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 


Receiving Station and Crematory 


for Small Animals. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON. 


Branch Receiving Stations 


RoxBuRY : 
Nort ENp . 
SoutH Enp 
CAMBRIDGE 
STONEHAM 


West Lynn 


Population of cities and towns served : ‘ : A : 1,750,000 
Animals received in 1916 © ; : . : : 46,641 
Animals brought in by visitors . : : : : 10,456 
Copies of humane literature distributed 4 ; : * : 67,500 
Visitors received } é : : F 30,000 


has been maintained for 16 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 
DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN. 


Number of animals treated ‘ ; : : 80,000 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1916 : : ; ; : 10,920 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1916 ‘ B reine ket 350 
Number of horses humanely killed, 1916. ; : ; ; : : 677 
Number of horses given vacations 2 , : : 5 . 58 


69 Roxpury STREET 

39 North BENNET STREET 
109 NoRTHAMPTON STREET 
79 Moorg STREET 

.51 MARBLE STREET 

36 STICKNEY STREET 


THREE MOTOR COL- 


LECTING VANS AND are at work every week day collecting animals. 
TWELVE AGENTS 


Number of calls made in 1916 ; : 2 . : . Pane 22,447 
Number of animals collected . : ; ; ; , 4 . . 385,450 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 
OF REST FOR HORSES. 
238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging 
to owners who cannot afford to pay for board and 
care, are given vacations of from two to six weeks 


and restored to condition for work, or humanely 
killed. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, the Animal Rescue League depends wholl 
membership fees, gifts, and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never een 
able to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


Mrs. Huntington Smith, President, or F. J. Bradlee, Treasurer, 51 Carver Street, Boston. 


